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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men ar women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecie Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, MR. ROBERTSON! 


Andrew W. Robertson is that rare kind of man 
who can direct his business interests with the 
highest executive capacity and at the same time 
have room in his mind for constructive thinking 
on the great problems of the day. He has during 
the past year been a strong advocate of currency 
expansion as an essential step in the restoration of 
prosperity. Politicians may be afraid to listen to 
him, but wise men know that he is right. And 
now he has arrested President Hoover's attention 
and the attention of the country with his bold 
advice to other captains of industry to renew 
immediately all worn-out parts in the plant and 
get the whole machine in apple-pie order for the 
happy days which are soon to come again. That 
is good business leadership, and these qualities of 
vision and courage have enabled Mr. Robertson 
to rise to the top in the Westinghouse interests. 


PRAISE FROM A PRINTER 
Dear CARNEGIE: 

At the same time as I renew my subscription to 
the Carnecie Macazine, I wish to express my 
appreciation of the excellent quality of the 

eriodical which brings us news each month 
ae the Carnegie Institute. Each issue of the 
Magazine is read with interest in my home. The 
descriptive articles and news items of the past few 
years have given us an outline, at least, of the 
—— educational program of the Institute. 
> have liked the challenging editorials, par- 
inks those dealing with international affairs. 
The pleasing appearance of the printed pages, too, 
has commended itself to persons interested in the 
graphic arts. 
—Davip Gustarson, Professor of Printing 
United Typothetae of America 


CHOOSING OUR 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

I was much interested in what you saw 
“Through the Editor's Window’ in the May 
issue on the subject of “Choosing Our Senators.”’ 

To me, the Seventeenth Amendment has al- 
ways been more a subject for opposition than 
almost any other amendment made to the Con- 
stitution, and when one realizes that two senators, 
representing what ten million people in a State 
like Pennsylvania think, can be completely offset 
by two senators, representing a State like Idaho 
with a population of only 500,000—which you 
realize is much less than the number of people in 
the City of Pittsburgh—I quite agree with you 
that the time has arrived when such inequalities 
should be ironed out of our Constitution by some 
saner legislation. 

Can you think of anything more inequitable 
than that sixteen States lying West of the Missis- 
sippi River, having a population aggregating less 
than the population of the State of Pennsylvania, 
should have the vote of thirty-two senators to 
record against the vote of two senators from our 
State? . 


SENATORS 


-Joun L. Porter 
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OUR CHILDRENS MUSEUM 


By JANE Ava WuiTE 


Tue educational 
benefits derived 
by the general 
public are the 
true scale to 
measure the value 
of any museum as 
an agency for the 
dissemination of 
knowledge. It is 
not our intention 
to treat in this 
article the facili- 
ties of the entire museum for public 
instruction, but rather to explain the 
arrangements and the efforts to inform 
children in matters of natural science. 
In 1928 the Carnegie Museum set 
aside an exhibition hall, classroom, and 
office for the children. During the last 
year 41,455 boys 
and girls were 
instructed in the 
Carnegie Insti- 
tute Childrens 
Museum, where 
everything is 
made and ar- 
ranged especially 
for them. The 
exhibits are ad- 
justed to the 
child’s mentality, 
the labels are 
simply worded 
and printed in 
large type, and 
can be read easily 
and understand- 
ingly. All over 





the world chil- 
dren’s museums 
are growing 
rapidly until in 
virtually every 
large civic center 


Assistant Curator in the Section of Education, Carnegie Museum 
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there will be such an organization. 
Brooklyn originated this movement in 
museums; Hartford, Boston, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Los Angeles, and many 
other cities now maintain children’s 
museums. Both Yale and Harvard uni- 
versities have established similar insti- 
tutions. A weekly course on ‘‘Museum 
preciation”’ given under the auspices 
oft University of Pittsburgh by mem- 
bers of our scientific staff to a group of 
teachers enables them to familiarize 
themselves with the museum and in 
turn impart this knowledge to their 
pupils, who thus become acquainted 
with the museum and its purpose. 
There is no substitute Pe the value, 
both intellectual and moral, which the 
child may derive from direct observa- 
tions of various living forms. Habits of 
feeling and ac- 
tions of lasting 
benefit are de- 
rived from taking 
care of pets, 
whether animals 


or plants. 
During the 
summer our 


Junior Natural- 
ists Clubs had a 
large collection 
of living snakes, 
turtles, and in- 
sects, the results 
of daily field trips 
to Schenley Park. 
Not all of these 
specimens were 
kept alive. Many 
of them were 
mounted, la- 
beled, and as- 
sorted by the 
members of the 
clubs. At the 
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close of the season the Junior Natural- 
ists had a temporary exhibit consisting 
of the specimens they had collected. 
Live animals, mounted animals, and 
animals in alcohol were placed on ex- 
hibition. Thus, these children have 
learned how to care for live animals, 
how to mount, and how to prepare 
alcoholic specimens. 

At the present time we have a colony 
of ants carrying 
on their daily 
activities in a 
specially con- 
structed box. 
The children as 
they watch these 
insects learn the 
necessity of food, 
water, suitable 
temperature, and 
other conditions 
for their exist- 
ence which easily 
remind them of 
their own re- 
quirements in 
personal hygiene 
and practical 
problems of the 
home and the 
community. A 
child begins to 
understand the 
meaning of responsibility. He realizes 
the need to do things regularly and cor- 
rectly, the omission of which would 
bring suffering or death. 

An occurrence such as that depicted 
on the cover of this issue of the Car- 
NEGIE MaGazin_E is a frequent one in 
the Childrens Museum. A little child, 
gazing intently upon a bird scene in 
winter, is standing in front of one of 
our habitat groups which line one side 
of the wall. He sees a screech owl, 
emerging from his hollow-tree home. 
A blue jay is trying to frighten away the 
nocturnal enemy with his shrill cry of 
alarm, which calls to his assistance the 
downy woodpecker, the nuthatch, the 
brown creeper, the chickadee, the 
tufted titmouse, and the golden-crowned 
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kinglet, all of which are winter resi- 
dents. The child is interested in the 
excitement of the birds. Why are they 
frightened? Why do they rally? The 
label adequately describes the contents 
of the. group in an understandable 
language. ' 

Boys and girls instinctively feel a 
sympathetic understanding for the 
young of our common animals of the 
woods. In order 
to stimulate this 
feeling, Reinhold 
L. Fricke, chief 
preparator in the 
Section of Educa- 
tion, has very 
cleverly and suc- 
cessfully planned 
and executed a 
series of habitat 
cases in which 
the parent ani- 
mals are watch- 
ing with pride 
their offspring 
near the nests. 
We find that 
these cases depict 
to the child's 
mind Nature as 
it is out-of-doors. 

Let us step be- 
hind several chil- 
dren who are looking at the ruffed 
grouse group to see what holds their 
attention. It is a newly hatched brood 
of young with the father grouse on a 
nearby log, while the mother grouse 
shields her little ones. It is a child’s 
rare good fortune to have the oppor- 
tunity to observe a grouse family, so 
seldom seen due to their extremely 
secretive nesting places. 

Let us go to another case—that of the 
cottontail rabbit. Here we see a whole 
family, the mother as she watches 
alertly for hawks, snakes, or weasels 

all natural enemies of the rabbit—and 
the two-week-old young. 

Very striking in its black and white 
coloring is the common skunk group. 
The sky and flowers of the background 
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tell that it is an evening in May. Mother 
Skunk has pulled apart an old stump 
with her sharp claws to teach her 
voung how a where to hunt for in- 
sect food. 

Children like to put some imagin- 
able life into the cases. Often some of 
our young visitors step away from the 
case showing the Mother Skunk and 
her little ones with remarks such as 
these: ‘‘Don’t come too near’; ‘Take 
care, do not hurt the young, the mother 
will punish you. All children are 
interested in animals, and if at an early 
age they learn some of the interesting 
facts about them, these same boys and 
girls in turn will give their moral 
and practical support to our Childrens 
Museum and to the Carnegie Institute 
that houses it. 

Along another side of the hall is a 
large case which contains the birds and 
the mammals common to the Pittsburgh 
district. The labels for these specimens 
were written in verse by Miss Millie 
Ruth Turner, a Pittsburgh Public School 
teacher who was transferred to the 
Educational Section of ‘the Museum. 


Her poetic descriptions embody much 


authentic information. It is difficult 
for children to comprehend the scien- 
tific term “‘hibernation,’’ but the poem 
about the ‘‘Little Brown Bat’’ will 
make clear to them that the bat sleeps 
all winter: 


The little brown bat, 
With leathery wings, 
Can circle about 

And do curious things. 
He has tiny black eyes 
And a wee little mouth. 
When cold weather comes 
He never goes south, 
But hangs himself up 
On a tree or a wall; 
His claws are so sharp 
He never will fall. 

He eats the mosquitoes 
That bite you and me; 
The little brown bat 

Is as good as can be. 


Children are keenly interested in all 
baby animals. They enjoy watching a 
mother protecting, caring for, and play- 
ing with her young. They realize that 


they are living through the same ex- 
periences the young of the lower ani- 
mals are passing through. Mr. Fricke 
kept this juvenile sympathy in mind 
when he outlined and executed these 
groups, while Ottmar F. Fuehrer carries 
the children into the animals’ native 
haunts in the painting of the back- 
grounds. The taxidermist obtained 
young as well as adult specimens for 
these new cases and proposes to carry 
out the same idea in the future, when 
the Childrens Museum will be filled 
with groups of a similar type. 

Not all the cases are habitat groups. 
The insect case, for instance, contains 
brilliantly colored butterflies of South 
America, the common moths, butter- 
flies, and other insects of the Pittsburgh 
district, with a few sets illustrating 
their life histories, and specimens show- 
ing protective coloration. 

There are still other cases of interest 
to children in our exhibition hall. From 
natural history the child is led to a 
study of man’s handiwork—his dwell- 
ings, his clothes. An Eskimo igloo 
showing its construction and furnish- 
ings is contrasted with a native house 
of Siam, made of palm leaves and bam- 
boo, set up on posts which protect the 
Natives against prowling animals and 
high waters during the rainy season. 
We have contrasts not only in houses 
but also in costumes. Chinese shoes 
made of grass and used by coolies and 
farmers, hand embroidered ladies’ slip- 
pers from Morocco, from Constantinople 
wooden clogs inlaid with shell, birch- 
bark shoes from Finland, sandals made 
of olive wood from Syria, Korean 
wooden clogs, and red leather slippers 
from Albania, are all included in this 
one case. Authentic court and peasant 
dresses worn by fifteen dolls display 
the modes of fashion of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries in 
France and Russia. Another doll, Miss 
Kochi, was the gift of the girls of Japan 
to the children of the United States as 
a messenger of friendship. She was given 
as an expression of appreciation for the 
12,739 dolls which our boys and girls 
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sent to the children of Japan. In front 
of a Harica silk rug showing the two 
hemispheres with their indications of 
the capitals, rivers, and mountains, are 
placed corresponding objects of ma- 
terial culture from the various lands. 

We have learned that in order to help 
more children we must reach out into 
the schools; and with this in mind we 
have organized an extramural service. 
Various portable cases interpreting zool- 
ogy, botany, mineralogy, geology, 
ethnology, and industry are made in 
the Museum, and are circulated among 
the public schools. They answer many 
of the customary questions and were 
planned to create in children a desire 
to know more about the things around 
them. By sending peregrinating cases 
to the school room, we have made it 
clear to the child’s mind that the Mu- 
seum is for his benefit and enjoyment. 
He learns to grasp that the underlying 
purpose of a museum is to supplement 
the classroom work, begins to associate 
it with his studies and his hobbies, and 
as he meets with difficulties in the sub- 
ject of natural history, knows where to 
look for helpful assistance in his 
queries. 

Still other methods are used to ac- 
quaint children with the many branches 
of our service. Children are guided by 
members of the Section of Education 
and helped in their efforts to obtain 
‘ot illustrated lectures, motion 
oes and club activities are provided 
or them. An annual play is written, 
produced, and performed by boys and 
girls. In this creative project they are 
given ample opportunity to express 
their ideas about natural phenomena 
in their own language and individual 
style. In order to reach a still larger 
group of children, our Junior Natura- 
lists are given the privilege of broad- 
casting their animal and plant stories 
over radio station WCAE. In this way 
an extensive group of children becomes 
interested in the various activities of 
the Educational Section. We are trying 
to give the present generation the facili- 
ties to broaden their outlook upon life 
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and to vitalize their class work, beyond 
the scope of the classroom, the home, 
and the street. 

After learning to observe everything 
closely at the Museum, children easily 
learn to see more clearly when they are 
out in the fields. Everything they 
chance to find, which attracts their at- 
tention, is brought to their section. 
We explain to them what they have col- 
lected, identify specimens, and exhibit 
the most interesting finds. Sometimes 
the young naturalists are taken to the 
different laboratories, where they are 
always welcomed, their curiosity satis- 
fied, and their hobby encouraged to 
grow into a more continuous endeavor. 

As the Childrens Museum continues 
to expand, we hope that we shall be- 
come an essential factor in the develop- 
ment of each and every boy and girl in 
this district. Perhaps we have in them 
some of the great scientists of tomor- 
row who will not forget their childhood 
experiences. 


CARNEGIE TECH FINE 
ARTS EXHIBITION 


r will be a matter of local pride to 
see the heights to which artistic 
talent has been developed and trained 
in Pitsburgh when an exhibition of 
especial significance and importance will 
be held in the galleries of the Carnegie 
Institute from November 3 to December 
18, at which time some sixty invited 
alumni of the College of Fine Arts of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
will be formally presented as a group. 

The exhibition, sponsored by the 
Department of Painting and Decoration 
of the College, will comprise notable 
examples of the professional art work 
of the alumni and will include oils, 
water colors, pastels, drawings, murals, 
etchings, lithography, stage designs, 
jewelery, metal work, ceramics, and 
advertising. 

A review of the exhibition will appear 
in the November Magazine. 


JOAN OF ARC 
By Anna Hyatt HuntTINGTON 
Riverside Drive, New York City 


Esteemed one of the finest pieces of equestrian 


sculpture that has ever been executed. 
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JOAN OF ARC 


A Review of Pierre Champion's ‘‘Trial of Jeanne d’ Arc’’ 
Translated by W. P. Barrett (Gotham House) 


n one of our visits to France Baron 
O d’Estournelles de Constant, that 
devoted apostle of peace, took me to the 
library of the Chamber of Deputies and 
placed in my hands a manuscript which 
he told me was the most precious docu- 
ment in the world—the original trans- 
cript of the evidence taken in the trial 
of Joan of Arc at Rouen in 1431. I 
turned some of its pages reverently and 
saw that it was written in Latin and 
French, the work of Thomas de Cour- 
celles, one of her judges, and Guillaume 
Manchon, recorder of the trial, giving 
questions and answers as taken down 
daily during the process of the trial, 
together with the letters from the Uni- 
versity of Paris, speaking with the 
authority of Rome, directing Pierre 
Cauchon, bishop of Beauvais, to organ- 
ize a tribunal of sixty theologians be- 
fore whom this young girl, not yet 
nineteen years old, was to be tried for 
heresy. 

What a strange situation! Jeanne La 
Pucelle, the world’s most picturesque 
soldier—the most heroic warrior on the 
battlefields of all time, taken prisoner in 
legal and patriotic war, and burnt at 
the stake for religious heresy! I asked 
my friend how such a thing could be 
possible, but he only shook his head. 

The voices that came to her were from 
Saint Catherine and Saint Margaret. 
Catherine I could not approach; she 
died in Alexandria in the fourth cen- 
tury. But Margaret I knew well—the 
eleventh century was hers, the period of 
the Norman Conquest—that fine good 
wife of Malcolm Canmore, who over- 
came Macbeth at Dunsinane and whose 
body is entombed at Dunfermline, the 
ancient capital of Scotland, beside her 
husband and near the grave of Robert 
Bruce. To Dunfermline I went that 
summer and knelt at Margaret’s grave, 


and softly spoke the name of Joan, and 
listened with all intentness, but no 
voice came to me from that eternal 
silence. Yet, when the doctors of 
divinity demanded at the trial whether 
Saint Margaret had spoken to her in 
English, Joan, who knew no English, 
answered that she had spoken to her in 
French. Poor child—what faith she 
had in the midst of that hostile as- 
sembly! 

But the priceless record is now for 
the first time published in full in a very 
handsome volume. Parts of it have 
indeed been given to the world in past 
years, notably by Mark Twain and by 
Albert Bigelow Paine in their fascinat- 
ing biographies of the Maid, but the 
full text has been inaccessible to English 
readers until this recent permission was 
given to print it. 

We have the full history before us 
the authority for convening the court, 
a complete identification of the sixty 
men who composed it, the statement of 
the purpose to try Joan for heresy, her 
appearance before her judges from day 
to day, the final impeachment, and her 
verbal answer to it, and at last the 
judgment of her guilt and its hideous 
execution. Until the appearance of 
this book Jeanne d’Arc has been a 
shadowy and mystic figure in the eyes 
of the world, but now we see her as 
she was in life—a soul on fire for the 
redemption of her country, and sus- 
tained by her purity and faith through 
all the anguish of her trial. The por- 
trait which Shakespeare gives us of La 
Pucelle in his ‘‘King Henry VI’’—an 
abandoned woman consorting with 
fiends—is the: picture which the Eng- 
lish soldiers brought from France and 
gave toHolinshed, and in following that 
credulous chronicler, Shakespeare has 
committed his greatest literary solecism. 
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In this official report there is no page 
of brilliant description of the dramatic 
scene and its engaging characters. 
There were no newspapers to electrify 
the world with their daily reports of 
the proceedings. No one in that large 
company realized for an instant that he 
was taking part in the greatest trial in 
human history. On-the contrary, we 
have only the repetition from day to 
day of the names of the judges, the day 
and date of each hearing, the simple 
word that “‘Joan was then brought in, 
and the statement that she was asked 
certain questions, to which she made 
certain replies. It is rather dull read- 
ing except for the drama and the tragedy 
which underlie it. Each day when the 
tribunal had assembled and the preced- 
ing day's notes had been read, ‘the 
Maid’ was sent for, and the messengers 
found her always with irons on her 
wrists and chains binding her to a ring 
in the wall of her cell in the tower of 
Philip Augustus, thus ignobly held 
prisoner, with two men always present 
night and day and not a moment of 
privacy accorded to her for her varied 
necessities in the five months through 
which the trial dragged its slow length. 
When each examination was finished 
and she was taken back to prison, there 

rinted a summary of the evidence, 
a this gives a frequent sense of the 
repetition of the details. 

The desolate defendant was not per- 
mitted to have the benefit of counsel. 
Alone and destitute, she found herself 
confronted by sixty of the ablest 
scholars in France, all of them doctors 
of theology, masters of dialectics, 
skilled logicians, experts in examina- 
tion, and bigots in opinion, who knew 
religion as a system of creed and dogma 
without those elements of mercy and 
compassion which alone make religion 
a solace to mankind. And secretly they 
were her implacable enemies; recreant 
to France, corrupted by England, they 
determined to ei her, regardless 
of any defense which she in her forlorn 
situation might be able to make. 

In order that the tragic situation in 


which Joan now found herself may be 
understood, we shall digress from this 
book for a few moments and try to dis- 
cover what and who this girl was whose 
story has thrilled the world for five 
hundred years. 

On January 6, 1412, there was born in 
Domremy, in the French province of 
Lorraine, a girl who through her child- 
hood was called Jeannette d’Arc, but 
who later shortened her name to Jeanne, 
or in English, Joan. Her father, Jacques 
d’Arc, was a farmer of considerable 
importance and of good intelligence 
and understanding, the chief man in the 
village. Her mother, Isabelle Romée, 
was a woman of honor and dignity, 
who raised Joan with such a distaff 
skill that when at her trial the judges 
slurred her masculine tendencies, she 
told them defiantly that she would knit 
and spin against any woman in Rouen. 
She romped with the other children, 
and there was a great tree on their place 
under which some of the games were 
played, frequently referred to in the 
trial as having been, in Joan's mind, the 
abode of fairies; but the Maid said that 
while her godmother had told the 
children that she had seen the fairies, 


Joan did not believe in their existence. 
Joan was educated to the point where 


she could afterwards write her military 
orders in a clear style, and we have some 
of her letters to prove it. She attended 
all the services of her church, was very 
pious in her devotions, and particularly 
venerated Saint Catherine and Saint 
Margaret, vowing to them when she 
was thirteen years old that she would 
always preserve her purity as a maiden. 
Yet she had beauty that drew atten- 
tion, and glorious flashing eyes, for 
there is a record of a sighing swain who 
charged her ineffectively with a breach 
of promise of marriage. 

And now we come to the voices which 
spoke to her from the time she made her 
vow of chastity to her guardian saints 
until the flames extinguished her last 
spark of life. Do we ever hear divine 
voices? Has God—his saints—his 
angels—ever spoken to a human soul? 
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Mav we not answer that if there is a 
God, such speech must go with his 
very nature? How many an emprise of 
mighty import and deadly peril has 
won the glory of success because its 
bold adventurer has felt the incon- 
testable assurance of God's help? What 
man brought to his knees by bitter 
adversity has not risen from his prayer 
with the portraiture of God in his soul? 
What does prayer mean if it does not 
bring voices to us—voices of counsel, of 
peace, of comfort, of 
help? This radiant 
child, knitting and 
spinning to excel all 
the others, playing 
under the firies 
tree, laughing, 
jumping, climbing, 
dancing—she had 
taken these two 
heavenly dwellers 
into the gorgeous 
palace of her im- 
agination and given 
them a permanent 
habitation there, 
and whenever she 
needed advice and 
guidance during the 
rest of her life they 
supplied it to her. 
It is true that she 
claimed that Saint 
Catherine and Saint 
Margaret came _ be- 
fore her eyes in their 
bodily and visible 
forms. She was a 
little indistinct in describing this at 
her trial. Once she saw only their 
faces; she could not say whether they 
had long hair or short hair, whether 
they wore crowns—but yes, they did 
wear crowns; and once she was pretty 
sure that she knelt before them and 
could kiss their robes. The pitiless in- 
quisitors tried in every way to shake 
her faith in these voices and these 
apparitions, and at last declared in a 
contradictory decision that they were 
the fictions of her distorted fancy and 





JEANNE D’ARC 
By Princess Mari£ or ORLEANS 
Erected at Orléans 
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the voices of the Devil. But we know 
perfectly well what they were. They 
were the whisperings which came from 
the Maid’s own faithful reliance upon 
her two heavenly friends. When her 
tormentors perplexed her with a hard 
question she did not hesitate to say 
that she would ask Saint Catherine and 
Saint Margaret about it tonight and 
make answer tomorrow; and on the 
morrow, with her mind cleared by re- 
flection, she gave a response which she 
declared came di- 
rectly from the two 
saints. 

France was being 
trodden by the hoof 
of the English in- 
vaders. Since their 
great victory at 
Agincourt in 1415 
the men from across 
the channel had 
occupied Normandy 
and Brittany; and 
the troops from 
these conquered 
provinces had given 
their allegiance to 
the King of Eng- 
land, Henry VI, then 
nine years old, 
whose French com- 
mander was the 
Duke of Burgundy. 
The French Dauphin 
wished to be 
crowned as Charles 
VII, King of France, 
in the Cathedral of 
Rheims, as the Burgundian French held 
Paris against him. In Joan's village of 
Domrémy everybody was loyal to 
Charles, but just across the river Meuse 
the people were equally devoted to the 
Duke of Burgundy, and the children on 
either bank took sides with their 
elders. One day a big trooper came into 
Domrémy with a tale of English op- 
pression. The French King, he said, 
was a fugitive; his soldiers were un- 
trustworthy and mutinous; he could not 
break through the hostile lines to be 
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crowned; his army had no leader; the 
English were besieging Orléans; and if 
Orléans fell, all France was lost. And 
then, after swearing a great oath, he 
drained his wine cup and went to sleep. 

And at that moment Joan's indignant 
ears were assailed by all the voices in 
Heaven speaking to her with one 
accord. If she only had a sword, armor, 
and a horse, she would spur onward to 
the King’s side and redeem his cause. 
Saint Catherine and Saint Margaret 
were calling to her, but now for the 
first time there was another heavenly 
messenger—Saint Michael, all in armor, 
a plume in his helmet, before him a 
shield, in his hand a great sword. And 
in a mighty voice Saint Michael com- 

manded Joan to go. She told her 
mother, but the answer was, “‘I would 
rather drown you in the river!’’ Her 
father sternly rebuked her for listening 
to the trooper. And just then the 
Burgundians made an attack on Dom- 
rémy, and the population were forced to 
flee from their homes, and Jacques d’ Arc 
and his decent family became refugees, 
with Joan begging shelter for two 


weeks from a hospitable woman in a 


neighboring village. When the in- 
vasion was withdrawn the folks re- 
turned to Domrémy—all except Joan, 
who was missing from the little house- 
hold that night. 

For she had stolen away to Vau- 
couleurs and presented herself to Robert 
de Beaudricourt, telling him that these 
heavenly voices had sent her to rescue 
her King from his enemies and restore 
his country and his people to him. 
The big trooper had said that there 
was no leader for the army; she was 
going to be that leader. Beaudricourt 
laughed loud and long—and then be- 
came convinced. This child of seven- 
teen had overwhelmed his spirit. He 
gave her arms and armor, a horse, and 
four or five men-at-arms, and told her 
to go to his royal master. Whereupon 
she dressed herself in male attire, and 
rode away to the King. 

Charles listened in doubt and then he, 
too, believed in her mission, even as 


Beaudricourt had believed; and he told 
her to take his army and relieve the 
siege of Orléans. She immediately set 
off at the head of a great ferce, carrying 
her banner on the charger which the 
King had given her, and in the first 
assault receiving an arrow wound in 
her neck, and later another one in the 
thigh. The English were driven away, 
amazed at what had happened to their 
best chivalry. 

The King straightway ennobled Joan 
and her family and gave her twelve 
horses, a guard of honor, a house, and 
much gold. Her parents were quick to 
forgive her flight from home and they 
looked upon her with devotion and awe, 
as one consecrated from on high to 
deliver France from desolation. 

In battle after battle Joan then de- 
feated or captured the greatest of the 
English and French generals, and took 
many cities—Lagny, Soissons, Troyes, 
Senlis, St. Denis, Tours, Chinon, and 
others. She wore complete mail and 
was always in the thick of the fight, 
sometimes with a battle-ax but more 
often with her sword. We have the 
word of her companions in arms that 
she was beautiful of face, tall and well 
formed, and strong and agile in all the 
strifes of war. With the Dauphin in 
her train she fought her way through 
hostile fields until she brought her 
army to Rheims and there, in a scene of 
royal magnificence with her silken 
banner in the place of honor, she 
stood beside Charles while he was 
crowned King of France. 

Her miracles all fade away before 
the cold analysis of the facts. She 
told later of an angel revealing a sword, 
which she placed in the King’s hand. 
The sword was doubtless already there 
for all men to see. She said that an 
angel entered the church carrying a 
crown. But the crown had long been 
one of the treasures of the cathedral, 
and Joan's imagination created the 
miraculous tale. But by this time the 
wonder of her fame had spread through 
all France, and wherever she led her 
triumphant army, victory perched on 
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CASTLE OF PHILIP AUGUSTUS, JOAN'S PRISON AT ROUEN 
Joan's tower was the first to the right of the great tower. 


her banner. After more towns had been 
captured she entered Compéigne. 

he English army stood on one side 
of Compéigne and the false Burgundians 
on the other side, with Jeanne d’Arc 
holding the town. She made sally 


after sally, always driving the enemy 
back; and one day, May 23, 1430, when 
these charges had become a kind of 
sport, she raised the portcullis, lowered 


the drawbridge, and marched out, as 
always, at the head of her troops, her 
two brothers riding beside her. Three 
times she dispersed the Burgundians, 
until at last, wearied of fighting, she 
bade the bugle sound the return to the 
town, herself riding at the rear of the 
home-coming column. 

There are some very plain intimations 
in the old histories that the governor of 
Compéigne was corrupted by the Duke 
of Burgundy, who would rather cap- 
ture this girl in armor, as a more re- 
doubtable foe, than the King himself. 
What now happened gives the proof of 
this perfidy. When nearly all her fol- 
lowers had reentered Compéigne, Joan 
beheld with astonishment and horror 
that the drawbridge was being raised so 
that she and her personal retinue were 
shut out. At this moment a group of 


French soldiers in ambush forced them- 
selves between her and the gate. She 
used her sword valiantly, cutting right 
and left, but she was a rich prize, and a 
dozen men-at-arms at last lean her 
from her horse. She looked toward the 
walls in hope of aid, but there was no 
sign that she was being missed. She 
was betrayed, forsaken, a prisoner. The 
Duke of Burgundy came immediately 
to inspect his prize and speak with her; 
but no feeling of chivalry stirred his 
heart. France, he hoped, would now 
be his gift to the English. 

The news of her capture spread like 
wildfire through France and across the 
channel to England. The English hope 
of conquering France, much enfeebled 
since Joan’s advent, became once more 
alive, and the infant King Henry VI 
was brought over from London to 
Rouen in order that his presence might 
be influential in the subsequent events. 
The Duke of Bedford, third son of 
Henry IV of England, was at Rouen as 
regent. The Earl of Warwick was 
general of the English forces. The 
Burgundians were going to hold Joan 
a prisoner until they could defeat 
Charles—an easy task now. But War- 
wick itched to get her in his clutches, 
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and when her French captors greedily 
demanded 10,000 gold pieces for her 
erson, he readily paid it. Joan thus 
Senin the prisoner of the King of 
England. 

Joan was being detained in the Castle 
of Beaurevoir when they brought her 
the word that the French Burgundians 
had sold her to the English army and 
that she was to be carried to Rouen for 
trial. Knowing well that this meant 
death in probably a very horrible form, 
she determined to escape; and choosing 
her opportunity she made her way 
through the barred window and sprang 
from the parapet to the ground thirty 
feet below, but was so badly bruised 
that she could not walk and was soon 
recaptured. A few weeks later, at 
Beaulieu, she locked her jailers in her 
cell and was making her way to the 
castle gate when the porter stopped her 
and called the guard. On her passage 
from Beaurevoir on the journey to 
Rouen she made several other efforts to 
regain her liberty; and on her refusal to 
give her parole that she would no longer 
attempt to escape, she was loaded with 
chains by the neck, feet, and hands, 
which made it impossible for her to do 
so. They then conveyed her to Rouen 
and after many long delays the trial 
began. 

Two years had now passed since that 
great day when she had presented her- 
self as the King’s champion. The chief 
of the tribunal was Bishop Cauchon, 
notoriously in the pay of the English, 
whom Joan had driven from his seat in 
her capture of Beauvais. He advocated 
the claims of Henry V and Henry VI of 
England to the crown of France against 
the rightful heirs of the French dynasty. 
He was at all times sly and insinuating, 
and while ostensibly calling Joan to a 
public confession of witchcraft so that 
her soul might be cleansed of its iniqui- 
ties and that her life might be saved, he 
was in fact exhausting every resource 
of law, politics, and religion in his 
efforts to entrap her into some hasty 
picture from her imagination which 
would enable him to show the world 


that this saintly girl was indeed an 
instrument of demoniacal possession, 
and send her to the stake as a child of 
Hell. In this enterprise he was ap- 
proved and aided by the whole com- 
pany of his associates. 

They could not try her for making 
war in the King’s name—the royal 
commission empowered her to do that 

—and on instructions from the Uni- 
versity of Paris, which was under 
English domination, she was formally 
accused of being a heretic, a witch, an 
abandoned woman in that she wore 
man’s attire and trimmed her hair so 
that she might wear a helmet; of being 
disobedient to her parents in going to 
war; of being a child of the Devil in 
listening to voices which were not 
authenticated by the Church; that she 
lied as to the crown and the sword com- 
ing from angelic hands; that she proph- 
esied falsely when she Scltael that 


the English would be driven out of 
France, and was presumptuous in saying 
that if she were once more on her horse 
she would drive them out; that she was 
impious in placing the names Jesus and 


Mary on her banner; that she blas- 
phemed when she promised to restore 
the kingdom to Charles with the help 
of God; that she had offended God in 
incurring the danger of suicide in leap- 
ing from the wall at Beaurevoir, and 
had insulted the Church in saying that 
God had already forgiven this sin with- 
out going to confession; that if she really 
conversed with Saint Michael, Saint 
Catherine, and Saint Margaret, she was 
an idolatress and an invoker of demons; 
and that in saying that if these ecclesi- 
astical judges before whom she now 
sat were to command her to do or say 
anything against her own counsel from 
God she would refuse to obey them, she 

had put herself outside the protection 
of the Church. 

All these charges were read to her, not 
once but many times, and she was told 
that the Church had two forms, the 
Church Militant, consisting of its 

earthly organization—the Pope, Caf- 
dinals, archbishops, bishops, and 
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priests, through whom alone could err- 
ing children receive divine guidance; 
and the Church Triumphant, with God, 
his saints, and angels, dispensing jus- 
tice and mercy on high. And when 
they had explained this to the forlorn 
girl, she told them that she had already 
established herself in communication 
with the Church Triumphant—pro- 
voking them to great anger by flouting 
their authority. It is a noteworthy 
coincidence that this was precisely the 
attitude which had been taken seventy 
years earlier by John Wycliffe, the 
Morning Star of the Reformation, al- 
though it is not at all probable that 
Joan had ever heard of Wycliffe. But 
her declaration that she could com- 
mune directly with Almighty God and 
lead her life in harmony with his 
will was the fundamental principle of 
Protestantism; and in this sense she 
became the first Protestant of France. 
When they pressed her to say whether 
she would acknowledge the authority 
of the Pope, she asked them which 
Pope, for there were three of them at 
that moment—one at Rome, one at 
Valencia, and one at Avignon; and then 
they produced a letter written by her 
to one of her commanders who had asked 
her which Pope he should recognize, 
informing him that as soon as she had 
captured Paris she would ask God for 
an answer and give it to him. And 
upon this presumptuous conduct they 
called her a harlot, although they had 
the assurance of two committees of 
women—one appointed by the French 
King before he would accept her sword, 
and one appointed on behalf of the 
English King in advance of this trial, 
with the Duchess of Bedford in charge, 
that she was a virgin pure beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 
_ They reproached her for not attend- 
ing masses during the long months of 
her imprisonment, and she replied that 
she had longed to do so but they would 
not permit her to approach the altar 
dressed as she was; day and night, she 
said, her guards insulted her, and she 
was in constant terror of their assault; 


and then she told them with passionate 
candor that she would put on woman's 
attire and let her hair grow if they 
would remove her chains, transfer her 
to a cell where she would be free from 
the presence of masculine guards, and 
have a woman attendant; but they 
listened with deaf ears to this impera- 
tive demand of a modest young girl. 
And thus, through five months, she 
answered them, confounded them, and 
argued with them, always alert, re- 
sourceful, fearless, and audacious, day 
by day expressing her reliance upon God, 
and denying that she had at any time 
in her life done anything that brought 
upon her a condition of mortal sin. 

When they asked whether Charles 
had not given her a precious ring, she 
answered, ‘“Yes—Bishop Cauchon is 
wearing it!’’ And then to him: ‘Give 
it back to me!’ But he kept it. 

Finding themselves defeated in their 
attempts to incriminate her by her own 
admissions, and being outwitted by her 
frank and simple replies to their in- 
tricate and perplexing questions, they 
took a vote among themselves and de- 
termined that she should be brought to 
the torture. Accordingly the rack and 
all its accessories, and the men to 
operate it, were brought into the trial 
chamber, and Joan was sent for. She 
was told that if she did not now avow 
herself a witch they would immediately 
put her to the torture “‘in order to re- 
store her to the way and knowledge of 
truth, and by this means to procure the 
salvation of her body and soul which by 
her lying inventions she exposed to such 
grave perils.” 

She made an unfrightened reply to 
this threat. “If you were to tear me 
limb from limb,”’ she said, ‘‘and sepa- 
rate my soul from my body, I would not 
tell you anything more; and if I did say 
anything, I should afterwards declare 
that you had compelled me to say it by 
force.” 

Her courage and audacity shook them 
from their purpose. It would give them 
no advantage before the world to ob- 
tain a confession which she would 
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abjure as soon as free speech returned to 
her racked body; and they resolved to 
find her guilty upon their own deduc- 
tions from their own accusations, with- 
out a confession and without a witness. 
To this decision the faculty of the Uni- 
versity gave their entire approval. 

When the hearings were concluded, 
the sentence of death was passed upon 
her. Indeed, the rector of the Uni- 
versity had long since lost his patience 
with their dilatory tactics, and Bedford 
and Warwick were threatening to take 
Joan into their own hands and execute 
her without atrial. Therefore, on 
Thursday, May 24, Joan was brought 
into the market place where great 
multitudes had assembled, the fagots 
were carried in, and the stake was pre- 
pared upon a platform high enough 
so that all might witness the end. The 
English Cardinal, Henry of Winchester, 
had now joined himself to the com- 
pany of her judges, all eagerly awaiting 
the sacrifice, a sermon was preached, and 
Cauchon—himself under ecclesiastical 
censure for harboring ‘‘suspect women”’ 
in his house—began to read the warrant 
for her death; but when he had got 
halfway through with it, Joan raised 
her hand and signified that she wished to 
speak. They were all chagrined at this 
interruption, surmising its cause, but 
they dared not go on with their plan 
in the face of her demand that she 
should be privileged to appeal to the 
Pope, and in the meantime that she 
would submit herself to the authority 
of the Church, and—most important of 
all—that she would put off her male 
attire; and after requiring her to sign 
an abjuration, and with great reluc- 
tance, they took her back to prison and 
chained her to the wall, the two licen- 
tious guards always present. And 
there she put on a woman's gown. 
With angry faces they informed her 
that the Pope left the matter to them, 
and that she was now to be confined in 
prison for the rest of her life in order 
that in a solitary existence she might 
eat the bread of sorrow and repent of 
her sins. 


Bedford and the Cardinal were furi- 
ous, and Warwick was with difficulty 
restrained from executing the sentence. 
But they told him to wait. 

Left to herself Joan’s heart blazed 
within her. She had, she thought, 
ignominiously yielded to the terror of 
the moment in signing the recantation 
which, without consulting her, they 
had written for her signature. Her 
weakness before those traitors to their 
country was unworthy of a soldier of 
France, of a daughter of God. Once 


more she put herself in maie attire, and 
resolved to reject all the abject things 
which they had made her say on the 
She was going to be God's 


scaffold. 
soldier. 

They came to her on Monday, having 
learned of her contumacious conduct. 
With white lips she informed them 
quietly of her resolution. On Tuesday 
they brought her again before the full 
tribunal and heard her declare her belief 
that the voices were still comforting 
her, that she was without sin before 
God, that she would not again change 
her dress, and that this was her final 
answer to their inquisition. And again, 
with ill-concealed satisfaction, they 
pronounced the fatal judgment. 

On Wednesday, May 30, 1431, wear- 
ing at last a white gown that reached 
to her feet, she was again brought 
into the market place, where the whole 
populatioa was gathered, and bound to 
the stake, and the fagots were piled 
around her slight form. The torch 
was applied and the flames crept around 
her. She spoke some prayers softly and 
six times uttered the name of Jesus, but 
otherwise no sound escaped from her 
lips. But when all was over a cry 
arose from the executioners. Cauchon 
heard it—the English cardinal, the 
regent Bedford, and Warwick heard it— 
young Henry VI heard it—all those 
sixty judges who had dragged the Maid 
to her death—they all heard it—and 
they grew pale and trembled, as the 
words rang through the town. ‘‘Her 
heart—her heart—O God!—her heart 
will not burn!’’ And it was true, for in 
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that indomitable breast was the heart 
of France. 

Twenty-five years later that indolent 
King to whom she had given dominion 
and power over France began to have 
prickings of conscience. He and his 
knights had let her go to her shameful 
death without raising a lance for her 
rescue. But it was unbelievable and 
intolerable that this realm which had 
come to him from the flashing sword of 
Jeanne d’Arc was the gift of a witch 
and a sorceress. Charles called a court 
at Rouen, and in the presence.of her 
mother and her brother he brought be- 
fore it as skulking and shamefaced 
witnesses all of her judges who were 
still living, who one by one charged the 
outrage upon each other and upon their 
deceased companions, and sought to 
escape its infamy. The judges were 
bitterly censured, their impeachment 
and verdict were annulled, and the 
glorious Maid was declared to be with- 
out sin, body and soul. And so, with 
her heart indestructible to fire and time 
alike, she lives forevermore, the most 
cherished personage in all the world’s 
pageant of history. 


= 1S. 


JUDGE BUFFINGTON 
RESIGNS 


oN. JosePpH BuFFINGTON, judge of the 


United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, long time a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Carnegie In- 
stitute, has resigned his trusteeship be- 
cause of the fact that his residence in 
Philadelphia prevents his attendance at 
the Board meetings and his attention to 
the work of the committees to which he 
had been appointed. 

When Judge Buffington intimated his 
purpose of retiring from this position, 
where in the years of his Pittsburgh 
residence he had been so indefatigably 
devoted to the work of the Institute and 
the growth of its service to the world, 
his associates on the Board asked him 
to withhold his resignation, assuring 


JOSEPH BUFFINGTON 
Portrait BY LEopo_p SEYFFERT 


him explicitly that they desired him to 
continue his membership; but he re- 
plied that he held the work to be of 
such high importance that his place 
should be taken by a citizen of Pitts- 
burgh who would at all times be at 
hand to take part in it; and his decision 
was then reluctantly accepted by the 
Board. 

During his term of service as a trustee 
of the Carnegie Institute Judge Buffing- 
ton has served upon nearly all of its 
administrative committees, and has left 
an indelible impression of his talents 
upon the development of its various 
departments. 


AN EXCHANGE OF LEADERS 


What business has gained in America, politics 
has lost. The flower of American manhood does 
not go into politics, but chooses industry instead. 
In England just the reverse is true, and very 
frequently English young men devote their lives 
unselfishly to improving the state of the nation. 

I think an interchange might work out very 
nicely. Let your young men run our business 
and we might lend you some of ours to run your 
government. I think I might make a present of 
of this idea to the League of Nations. 

—Winston CHURCHILL 
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uvick, Gardener, come with a cut- 
ter!’’ called a feminine voice. 

‘‘Why, Penelope?’’ answered Jason, 
drawing near. 

‘“‘There are weeds in our Garden of 
Gold and I want to cut them in short 
order.”’ 

““Off with their heads, then! But let's 
see the innocents,’ demanded jsson, 
. he sought out the spot. ‘‘Why, 

I dig and spade, it’s my old friend a 
touch-me-not weed. In Europe they 
translate it into Latin and say, noli-me- 
tangere.”’ 

‘*So they're poison then,’’ interpret- 
ed Penelope, becoming more excited. 
‘“*A thousand more reasons why they 
should perish without further delay.’ 

‘‘But they're not one bit poison. 
They come by the name of touch-me- 
nots because of their explosive quali- 
ties. Look here!”’ 


Whereupon Jason gently pressed a 


bulging seed pod and on the instant ‘it 
flew open, hurling the seeds—like so 
many shots from a gun—in all direc- 
tions. The astonished Penelope could 
only gasp with surprise. 

“Touch me not is right. A leaf 
fluttering by, the light brush of a 
rabbit’s bobtail, a butterfly’s silken 
wing is enough to cause these ripe 
elastic valves to burst with great force. 
No other plant in all Nature has such a 
violent method of seed disbursal, the 
botanists tell me.”’ 

‘‘And do the botanists call 
touch-me-not’s, too?” 

‘“‘My, no. They use a good aca- 
demic term- Impatiens.’ 

‘“‘Impatiens,"’ laughed Penelope. 
‘“‘What a perfect name! Never di 
see anything with more impatience.’ 

“Unless it is the impatience of one 
nation with another these days 
added Jason, his face clouding with 
sudden seriousness. They seem to be 
touch-me-not’s, certainly.” 


them 


‘‘Who said that patience is the ‘pas- 
sion of great hearts,’ Jason?”’ 

“Lowell said it, and let us hope, 
Penelope, that the great hearts which 
beat among the statesmen of today will 
soon show those attributes of patience, 
or they will have no kingdoms to in- 
herit.’ 


GOLDEN FRUITAGE 


A man of influ- 
ence at the Car- 
negie Tech Night 
School is Edward 
E. McDonald. 
At one time 
president of the 
Night Student 
Council he is 
well known to 
his fellow stu- 
dents. As the 
new editor of 
**The Plaid,’’ the 
night-school section of ‘*The Tartan,” 
for the ensuing year, his pen will mold 
public opinion at Tech. Mr. McDonald ° 
has constantly born in mind Tech's en- 
dowment needs, his particular interest 
being the erection of a student activities 
building, sponsored by the Night Stu- 
dent Council. He has now made his 
third contribution toward this project 
by a gift of $25. Inasmuch as money 
given for buildings can be counted to- 
ward the 1946 settlement with the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, this 
sum will multiply in the regular two- 
for-one way. At compound interest 
fourteen years hence it will be worth 
$49.91, and when the Corporation adds 
its $99.82 the final value will be $149.73. 
Many times students and alumni make 
individual gifts; often they present con- 
tributions in groups. Recently Phi Nu, 
a national night-school fraternity, gave 
$300 for a memorial room in the name 
of Louis E. Glucksman, a fraternity 


Epwarp E. McDona.p 
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member, who gave his life in the World 
War. The fraternity has specified that 
the funds be used to ssmle or furnish 
a study or Classroom in some campus 
building, preferably in the College of 
Engineering. 

Mr. Glucksman was a student in Me- 
chanical Engineering for the three years 
previous to his enlistment, having 
entered with advanced standing from 
the night school of the College of the 
City of New York. His preparatory 
training he obtained in the Warsaw 
Scientific School in his native Poland. 
His military record was one of distinc- 
tion; first sergeant in Company M of the 
319th Infantry of the 80th—the famous 
Blue Ridge—division, he was killed 
in action in the Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sive on October 9, 1918. He was buried 
by the enemy at Inor, Meuse, and after 
the War his body was placed in the Ar- 
gonne American Cemetery at Romagne- 
sous-Montfaucon. Three times he was 
recommended by his captain for train- 
ing as an officer but the fact that he 
was not a naturalized citizen of his 
adopted country disqualified him. Such 
men deserve to be remembered, and the 
men of Phi Nu are doing a consecrated 
act in handing down the name of 
Glucksman to the students of tomorrow. 

With the appearance of this number 
of the Magazine the gifts of money re- 
corded in its pages stand at $955,336.06. 


MR. BIDWELL TAKES HOLD 


eee BipwELL, the new organist 
of the Carnegie Institute, played 
his two inaugural recitals on Saturday 
evening and Sunday afternoon, October 
1 and 2, before audiences which filled 
the Music Hall. The Saturday concert 
was preceded by a dinner given at the 
College Club by the Pittsburgh chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists, 
at which Mr. Bidwell was the guest of 
honor, about sixty members being 
present, and these hospitable musicians 
afterwards came with him to hear his 
recital. The programs were made up of 


selections which were familiar to him 
and to his hearers alike, and his play- 
ing showed that he is a master work- 
man in his profession. He seems to be 
able to put his audience at ease im- 
mediately, arid the audience were quick 
to display their approval both of the 
man and of his artistry. It was a happy 
and an auspicious beginning, promising 
that the standard set by his predeces- 
sors, Frederic Archer, Edwin H. Le- 
mare, and Charles Heinroth, will be 
kept, in John Milton’s phrase, full high 
advanced. 


AN EXHIBITION OF 
SASKATCHEWAN BIRDS 


ee exhibition of the birds 
collected for the Carnegie Mu- 
seum by a recent expedition to Sas- 
katchewan, western Canada, has been 
placed on display in the Gallery of 
Birds. This expedition was under the 
leadership of the curator of Ornith- 
ology, W. E. Clyde Todd, who was 
assisted by George Miksch Sutton and 
Albert C. Lloyd. Mr. Todd’s account 
of the trip appeared in the September 
issue of the CARNEGIE MAGAZINE. 
Although the exhibit shows only the 
birds characteristic of the prairie re- 
gion, the collection as a whole includes 
series of more than one hundred different 
kinds of birds, as well as the eggs and 
young of many species. The specimens 
are all excellently prepared and are 
valuable additions to the reference col- 
lection. In previous years the Museum 
has acquired material from eastern 
Canada, Labrador, Southampton Is- 
land, and Manitoba. The representa- 
tion of the prairie avifauna of Sas- 
katchewan admirably supplements these 
former collections, and extends the 
character and scope of the Museum 
study series of North American birds. 
ON BEING GOOD 


To be good is noble. To teach others how to 
be good is nobler still—and far less trouble. 
-Mark Twain 
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WHY A LIBRARY 


A tom discussion which is going on in 
the community concerning the cost 
of the Carnegie Library system has the 
full sy mpathy of the Board of Trustees, 
who have given the matter their care- 
ful consideration from year to year. It 
is well understood that this Board 
consists of eighteen members, nine of 
whom comprise the Mayor of Pitts- 
burgh, the President of the Board of 
Public Education, and’ seven members 
of the City Council. The City members 
of the Library Committee are now, and 
always have been, a majority of its 
membership, so that the City officials 
have at all times been in control of the 
situation. There is a popular mis- 
understanding concerning a condition 
made by Mr. Carnegie, away back in 
1890 when he undertook to build the 
Library, to the effect that the City 


should appropriate annually not less 
than $40,000 for its maintenance. It 
should be remembered that the original 


Library referred to in this contract was 
comparatively a very small affair, and 
as Pittsburgh continued to grow the 
communities in different sections of the 
City made urgent requests, one after the 
other, for the extension of Library 
facilities through branch institutions; 
and the branch system was built up in 
eight different locations, with certain 
other auxiliary distributing stations, 
each one with the entire approval of 
the City authorities. In all of these 
cases Mr. Carnegie built the branch 
library buildings and the City under- 
took to provide for their operation. 
Other communities within the City 
limits have made application for further 
branch buildings in more than a score of 
cases, but the trustees have refrained 
from making further extensions be- 
cause of the growing cost of the system. 

Last year when the business depres- 
sion was becoming so severe and when 
the annual cost of the Library system 
had reached the sum of $596,000, the 


IN HARD TIMES? 


Library trustees voluntarily reduced 
their budget by $46,000, making the 
cost of the system for the present year 
$550,000. In these recent days the 
trustees presented the budget for the 
coming year to the City Council with 
a further voluntary reduction of 
$16,000, leaving the amount requested 
for 1933 $534,000, and stated that with 
the most economic operation, includ- 
ing the payment of salaries on the most 
moderate scale, any further reduction 
would seriously cripple the service to 
the public. 

It would be a grave error to take 
the view that the Carnegie Library is 
in these hard times a luxury which can 
be dispensed with. On a recent oc- 
casion the Mayor of Detroit, when he 
found the cost of the library system 
in that city under criticism in a situa- 
tion very similar to ours, reminded the 
public that it was highly necessary to 
maintain the Detroit Library because 
of its power to stimulate the mental 
and spiritual morale of the people, and 
the Detroit City Council then appro- 
priated $1,341,000 for library main- 
tenance. Here in Pittsburgh we have 
never before had so many demands on 
the Library every day from people who 
come here for advice as to books which 
will enable them to improve their skill 
in their former activities, acquire new 
knowledge in the change of occupation 
they are about to undertake, and to 
help them in their adjustments to new 
work. This demand for helpful books 
amounts in most of our Library de- 
partments to 50 per cent and in some 
cases to 100 per cent over the Library 
service of prosperous days. One un- 
employed man who frequently takes 
out books said: ‘*I would have lost my 
mind during the past year if I had not 
been able at times to forget my troubles 
through library books.”’ 

In one division of the Carnegie Li- 
brary, the Boys and Girls Department, 
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the circulation of books in 1931 reached 
1,291,122—exclusive of books circu- 
lated through the public-school li- 
braries, in which the Carnegie Library 
shares in the equipment and adminis- 
tration—or more than nine times the 
total circulation (138,591) of the Li- 
brary in the first fifteen months of its 
existence, when the suggestion of an 
annual appropriation of not less than 
$40,000 was made. 

The table given below represents a 
gain in circulation of 291,101 for the 
first eight months of 1932 over the 
whole twelve months of 1931: 


Tora 
454,830 
14,502 
26,092 
23,149 
83,726 
10,347 
80,439 
196,657 
144,134 
161,549 
103,271 
136,165 
119,830 
32,865 
23,448 
181,844 
101,336 
175,977 
555,011 


ADULT 
365,933 
14,502 
26,092 
14,825 
48,129 
10,322 
47,284 
114,565 
45,614 
90,930 
52,232 
62,113 
65,920 
11,242 
5,614 
83,755 
52,353 
81,265 


JUVENILE 
Central 

Blind. 

Stations 
American Avenue 
Brookline 
Business 
Carrick... ..:. 
East Liberty... . 
Hazelwood. . 
Homewood. 
Knoxville. 
Lawrenceville 
Mt. Washington. 
Penn Avenue.... 
Soho. 

South Side. ; 
West End....... 
Wylie Avenue... 
Schools. 


2,625,172 


1,493,380 1,131,792 


It should be understood that no part 
of the Library appropriation is used for 
the expenses of operating the Carnegie 
Institute in its departments of Fine 
Arts, Museum, and Free Organ Recitals, 
these being taken care of almost en- 
tirely from funds provided by Andrew 
Carnegie. In other cities the library 
appropriations are much larger than 
those in Pittsburgh. For example, the 
latest figures show that New York 
appropriates $3,770,000, Chicago 
$1,867,000, Philadelphia $825,100, 
Los Angeles $1,396,000, Cleveland 
$1,962,000, and Boston $1,222,000. Be- 
sides that, these other cities spend 
millions for their art galleries and mu- 
seums where Pittsburgh spends nothing 
except from Mr. Carnegie’s funds. 


In undertaking to support the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh our people 
were enabled to secure from Mr. Car- 
negie the funds for the creation of the 
Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology at a cost to him 
of approximately $50,000,000, and these 
great institutions of culture and learn- 
ing which have made Pittsburgh re- 
nowned throughout the world have 
been given to Pittsburgh by Mr. oa 
negie somewhat in the nature of « 
dividend upon the City’s agreement to 
support the Library. Thus, while the 
Library costs in the neighborhood of 
$550,000 a ‘year, the operation of the 
Carnegie Institute sak the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology costs annually 
an aggregate of $2,140,000—nearly all 
of which is expended in Pittsburgh 

It is therefore the earnest hope of the 
trustees of the Carnegie Library, who 
are entirely in accord with the necessity 
for drastic reductions in taxation of 
every kind, that the appropriations for 
the continuance of our Library service 
will be made with a full understanding 
of these facts. 


FREE LECTURES 


Museum 

NoveMBER 

13—**New Journeys into Old Asia,”’ 
C. Ostrander, world traveler. 
in Lecture Hall. 

20—'‘My Life as an Indian Chief,’’ by Walter 

McClintock, author of ‘‘Old Indian 

Trails.’ 2:15 p.m. in Lecture Hall. 

Haunts of the Golden Eagle,"’ by Alfred 

M. Bailey, director of the Chicago Acad- 

emy of Sciences. 8:15 p.m. in Lecture 

Hall. 

‘‘Around Cape Horn,"’ by Alan J. Villiers, 
who traveled from Australia to Ireland 
by sail. 2:15 p.m. in Lecture Hall. 

[All lectures are illustrated. | 


by Harry 
2:15 P.M. 


24—" 


SaTuRDAY AFTERNOON JUVENILE PROGRAMS 
NovemMBER TO APRIL 


Specially selected motion pictures for 
children on nature, science, and travel. 
2:15 p.m. in Lecture Hall. 


Ocroser To May 


Story-telling for children of all ages. 
3 p.m. and 3:30 p.m. in Boys and Girls 
Division, Central Library. 
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COMING EXHIBITIONS 
es DEPARTMENT OF Fine Arts of the 


Carnegie Institute announces a par- 
tial schedule of exhibitions which are 
to be held during the season of 1932-33. 

The exhibitions as scheduled at pre- 
sent have been planned primarily to 
show the works of Pittsburgh artists 
past and present, the paintings of Pitts- 
burgh collectors, at the various per- 
manent collections of the Institute. 
The dates of the exhibitions are as 
follows: 


Octoser 13—OcrToBeER 27 
Drawings from the Carnegie Institute Col- 
lection. 


OcroBer 18—DeEcEMBER 30 
Lithographs from the Carnegie Institute 
Collection. 


NovemBer 1—DeEcEMBER 15 
International Exhibition Paintings Owned 
in Pittsburgh. 


NovemBer 3—DEcEMBER 18 
Exhibition of Work of Alumni of College 
of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

DeceMBER 22—JaNuary 31 
Exhibition of Paintings by 
Blythe. 

DrcEMBER 22—JaNnuary 3] 
Exhibition of Fifty Paintings by Chicago 
Artists. 


David G. 


January 1—January 28 

Color Reproductions of Modern Paintings. 
January 12—Fesruary 26 

Etchings of Charles Méryon. 
Fepruary 9—Marcu 9 

Twenty-third Annual Exhibition 

Associated Artists of Pittsburgh. 
Fesruary 16—Marcu 30 

Paintings by Joseph Woodwell (1842-1911). 
Fepruary 16—Marcu 30 

Exhibition of Oils by Cleveland Artists. 
Marcu 1—Marcu 30 

Fifty Prints of the Year. 
Marcu 17—Aprit 16 

Photographic Salon of the Academy of 

Science and Art. 
Aprit 6—May 21 


Prints from the Fifteenth to the Twentieth 
Century. 


of the 


A series of evening lectures on art 
subjects is now being arranged for 


November and December. Other ex- 
hibitions will be announced later. 


THE LANDING OF 
WILLIAM PENN 


OVEMBER 6 will mark the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth year since the 
landing of William Penn on the wild 
coast of Delaware. Of general interest 
to every student of United States his- 
tory and of particular interest to Penn- 
sylvanians will be the observance of this 
date. The Carnegie Library, through 
its Boys and Girls divisions in the 
central building and the thirteen 
branches throughout the city, will 
fittingly commemorate the anniversary. 
William Penn, founder and pioneer, 
who gave to all Americans the heritage 
of a peaceful settlement in the New 
World, was a disciple of peace, years 
ahead of his century. His courageous 
experiment in establishing friendliness 
and good-will between Indians and 
white men, people of different races and 
different stages of civilization, is one 
which deserves special emphasis in 
the minds of all young people, who have 
the peace of the future in their trust. 
Penn’ s Great Treaty of Peace is known 
as “‘the only treaty never sworn to 
and never broken.”’ 


FOUNDER’S DAY 
OMISSION 


HE Board of Trustees of the Carnegie 

Institute canceled the celebration of 
Founder's Day for this year, which 
would otherwise have taken place on 
October 13. The reason for this action 
was that the International Exhibition 
of Paintings had already been omitted 
on account of the business situation, 
and it would also be in keeping with 
prevailing economic conditions to post- 
pone the Founder’s Day classic. It is 
hoped to arrange for the resumption 
next autumn of the International Ex- 
hibition and Founder’s Day with all the 
traditional details which have given 
these celebrations such world-wide 
fame. 
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THE INSTITUTE COLLECTION 
OF DRAWINGS 


HE Carnegie 

Institute owns 
some 369 draw- 
ings. Included in 
this number are 
four special col- 
lections: Draw- 
ings of Old 
Masters presented 
to the Institute by 
the late Herbert 
DuPuy; Drawings 
of Stained Glass 
Windows of the 
Middle Ages in 
England and France 
by Lawrence B. 
Saint; Drawings 
by Anton Mauve 
and Drawings by 
Childe Hassam; 
and a large general group of drawings 
by European and American artists. 

The drawings belonging to the latter 
division were recently reframed in a 
uniform manner and are now on ex- 
hibition in the galleries on the second 
floor. This exhibition will remain 


MY JEW BOY 
By EastMANn JOHNSON 


on view through 
October 27. 

It has been as- 
serted that the 
drawings of old 
masters were but 
memoranda, the 
adjuncts of an- 
other art. This is 
also true of the 
drawings in this 
collection by con- 
temporary artists. 
Many of them 
were made as il- 
lustrations or 
studies for murals 
or etchings. Here 
and there, how- 
ever, are drawings 
which were made 
for their own sake—for instance, those 
by Eastman Johnson, Twachtman, Dew- 
ing, Brush, and Boardman Robinson. 
Whether they were made as studies for 
murals as in the case of John La Farge, 
Kenyon Cox, and Gari Melchers, or the 
preliminary sketches for etchings as in 


THE BAGGAGE GUARD By WINsLow HoMER 
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the case of the exquisite drawings by 
Charles Méryon, they offer important 
notes in the story of art and they give 
exceedingly valuable data on the 
method and technique of artists. Draw- 
ings are likely to be more spontaneous, 
vital, spirited, intimate, and sincere 
than the finished and perfected work 
of which they are, as it were, the 
foundation plans. 

In this collection there are important 
drawings by European artists—Rodin, 
Orpen, Lucien Simon, Augustus John, 
Laura Knight, and those two distin- 
guished English illustrators, Charles 
Keene and Du Maurier. However, most 
of the drawings in the exhibition are by 
American artists who came forward as 
illustrators from the middle of the 
nineteenth century until the first dec- 
ade of the twentieth. One can trace 
the history of pen-and-ink and ink- 
washed drawings in the United States 
from F. O. C. Darley and Winslow 
Homer through A. B. Frost, Charles S. 
Reinhart, Edwin A. Abbey, Joseph 
Pennell, and Robert Blum, to Howard 
Pyle, W. J. Glackens, Jessie Willcox 
Smith, Edmund M. Ashe, and Howard 


Chandler Christy, all of whom are rep- 
resented by one or more of their draw- 
ings. 

These artists all belong to a glorious 
period in the history of illustration in 
America. It was dominated and pro- 
moted by a group of young men who 
about 1876 returned from several years 
of study in Munich with the idea of 
revolutionizing art in America. They 
did succeed in converting it from the 
Hudson River school to the school of 
Munich. 

But what have these drawings to say 
of the school of Paris? The story of the 
developments in art between 1910 and 
1930 is just hinted at in this collec- 
tion. It is true that there are indica- 
tions of modern art in such a drawing as 
“Figures on the Coast’’ by Winslow 
Homer, and it is true that there are 
drawings by Arthur B. Davies, Maurice 
Sterne, and Boardman Robinson, but to 
all intents and purposes the collection 
closes on the period in American art 
of which the colorful Joseph Pennell 
was at once a forceful member, its 
vigorous defender, and its able his- 
torian. 


THE INTERNATIONAL IN REVIEW 


N this year in which no International 


Exhibition of Paintings is to be 
held, the Carnegie Institute will very 
appropriately present an exhibition of 
International paintings owned in Pitts- 
burgh. It will open in the galleries on 
November 1 and continue through Dec- 
ember 15. 

The exhibition is in no way intended 
or planned as a substitute for the annual 
International. It is, however, an ex- 
hibition that has been in the minds of 
the officials of the Institute for some 
years and the opportune time for 
organizing it presented itself this sea- 
son. 

The exhibition will serve as a review 
of the thirty annual Internationals that 


have been held since 1896, and will 
offer a fairly accurate account of the art 
of painting in Europe and America over 
a period of the last thirty-six years. 

There will be about 150 paintings in 
the exhibition, all of which are owned 
in Pittsburgh. These paintings were 
either purchased from an International, 
or were lent by citizens of Pittsburgh 
to the exhibitions, or were by Pitts- 
burgh artists who exhibited in Inter- 
nationals. No given artist will be 
represented by more than one painting. 

The exhibition will be made possible 
through the generosity of Pittsburgh 
collectors. A review of the exhibition 
will appear in the November number of 
the CARNEGIE MaGazZINE. 
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A Review of the Stratford and Malvern Festivals 


By E. Martin BRowNE 
Director of Religious Drama in the Diocese of Chichester 


STRATFORD with 
its new theater 
at last! And 
Malvern with 
the new Shaw 
play—these were 
the inevitable 
places of pil- 
grimage for the 
theater-goer in 
1932. Since both 
matter greatly in 
the development 
of the modern English-speaking theater, 
a comparison between their good and 
bad points is worth making. 

The new theater at Stratford-upon- 
Avon is the result of a firm determina- 
tion throughout the English-speaking 
world to see its greatest dramatist 
worthily presented on the stage. It is 
frankly a workshop—its outside 1s 
positively stark, so uncompromisingly 
does it set out to do its job. Within, 
the architects have achieved one of the 
most béautiful auditoriums in the world, 
gracious in line, harmonious in color 
and surface, comfortable in equipment, 
nothing more can be wished for as 
one sits awaiting the rise of the 
curtain. 

But when it does rise, how much 
is lacking then! That perfect stage 
into which money has been poured 
without stint, which has 
evolved from the best models 
to be found in Germany 
to such a pitch that any 
effect can be got from it, 
proves to be the mau- 
soleum of Shake- 
speare. Every sl y 
effect can be got, : 


pea eee 1 til TT it Pe 


his effects of poetry, every sound can be 
produced except his lines. The audi- 
ence sits with puzzled frown, straining 
its ears, or abandons hope with that 
sigh of resignation which is the com- 
monest hearing at a Shakespearean pro- 
duction. And what is the matter? 
Every Pittsburgher who has seen a 
Shakespeare play at Carnegie Tech 
Little Theater can answer that ques- 
tion. The play is too far away from 
the audience. 

Those who were responsible for the 
design of the theater confused the 
principal issue. Their purpose was to 
give Shakespeare’s plays to the public. 
Those plays, as B. Iden Payne and 
William Poel have taught us, were 
written to be acted among the audience. 
Will anyone who saw “‘Cymbeline’’ at 
Tech ever forget Posthumus’ soliloquy: 

Is there no way for men to be, but women 

Must be half-workers? 

Naked truth of a man’s emotion, dis- 
turbing and thrilling! This intimacy is 
what Shakespeare depended upon; this, 
and the continuity of emotion unbroken 
by any pause between scenes. But the 

Stratford governors, misunderstand- 

ing the essence of their task, have 

felt bound to provide for the em- 
bellishment of Shakespeare with 
elaborate scenery, spaciously set into 

a picture frame. Even the best of 
stage machinery cannot pre- 
vent breaks between scenes 

so treated; the conti- 
nuity is by these pauses, 
however. short, de- 
stroyed as completely as 


ft a by the old three- 


minute waits. 


And worse, the 
indeed, except DEVICE OF THE CHICHESTER DIOCESAN PLAYERS actors, being far 
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removed from the 
audience among the 
cumbersome imita- 
tions of a strange 
country, lose all 
touch with reality 
and blare forth 
pompous phrases, 
the dissected bones 
which alone remain 
of Shakespeare's 
most human char- 
acters, into the great 
void which separates 
them from their fel- 
low lovers of the 
Bard who talked to 
his audience as a 
familiar friend. The 
actors are unhappy, 
the audience is bored; 
it tells the manager 
that it cannot hear 
and he publishes the 
fact behind the 
scenes, Causing the cast to shout and 
drown themselves in their own bellow- 
ing. The plays drag out their weary 


length—**A Midsummer Night's 
Dream”’ is two hours and forty minutes 
in playing! And so, too late, it is proved 
that Granville Barker and Poel were 


CEDRIC HARDWICKE AS THE BURGLAR 
IN SHAW’S “TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD" 


A recent London opening, first produced 
at the Malvern Festival this summer. 


right: that the 
‘*Shakespearean 
Stage’ is no anti- 
quarian’s crank but 
the only way of pre- 
senting Shakespeare 
for an audience's true 
delight. 
Komisarjevsky, as 
guest director, does 
in a milder form to 
‘The Merchant of 
Venice’’ what Gla- 
golin did at Tech to 
‘The Gardener's 
Dog.’’ Using the 
stage machinery to 
the full, ne fantasti- 
cates our friends from 
the Adriatic in merry 
sort, and does bring 
life to the disil- 
lusioned company. 
He finds ways of 
bringing the action 
further forward than in other plays and 
avoids the lowering of the curtain dur- 
ing acts. But that he may do so, we 
have to sit through dreary minutes 
while a mechanical device repeats itself 
half a dozen times; and still we must be 
content without the richness of Shake- 


THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATER, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
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speare’s music, for the director has not 
Ae English to call it forth. 

Who has so gulled us all into spending 
our money to put first things last? We 
have lavishly provided for the honor of 
Shakespeare but have omitted what 
alone can honor him—his own stage, a 
company of players trained and sensi- 
tive to deliver the beauty of his writing, 
and a director fitted to guide them. 

Malvern is younger and simpler. The 
Festival is only four years old, and the 

lan on which it now works only two. 
he presentation of ‘Four Hundred 
Years of English Drama’’ in a week is 
an admirable one from all points of 
view. It is instructive and entertain- 
ing at the same time and opens up whole 
reaches of the river of literature which 
could not be embarked upon except by a 
manager with a policy. Its theater is 
small but recently built and, while 
healthily limiting director and designer 
to simplicity, allows plenty of variety 
in the staging of the plays. The ven- 
ture is inspired by one man, Sir Barry 
Jackson, who brings a fresh and open 
mind, bred outside the professional 
theater to the conception of his plans 
and does not lack either the force or the 
charm of personality to get them carried 
out. From him, through director and 
company, runs a live enthusiasm which 
made itself evident in their work. 

The opening bill of the week was 
double, ““The Play of the Weather’’ and 
“Ralph Roister Doister’’; the former 
retaining some of the flavor of the 
Mystery plays and accordingly set in 
an ecclesiastical frame, the latter a fore- 
runner of Shakespearean comedy. We 
were given the continuity of the plays 
by permanent settings, and the naiveté 
of their thought by the unforced, easy 
playing. Next night came Ben Jon- 
son's ‘The Alchemist’’—racy, vigorous 
comedy of infinite complications, kept 
beautifully clear and full of virile char- 
acter studies. ‘‘Oroonoko”’ of the little- 
known school of sentimental tragedy 
in the seventeenth century proved to 
have true emotional power and, with 
its ill-related but amusing scenes of 


light comedy as relief, provided a 
deeply enjoyable evening. With ‘‘Tom 
Thumb the Great”’ we entered the realm 
of rambunctious burlesque and spent 
a rollicking couple of hours laughing at 
ourselves ie the follies we take seri- 
ously. ‘‘London Assurance,’’ from the 
most ‘‘theatrical’’ period of the London 
theater, proved to have some truth in it; 
and so we came to Shaw, who offered 
us a profoundly understanding state- 
ment of the greatest problem of our 
day and left us certain at least of what 
prayer we should pray for our stage 
and our civilization: “‘Lord, increase 
our faith!"’ 

This company, except for its two 
outstanding members, is made of no 
better stuff than the Stratford one; but 
how different are its results! It is work- 
ing in circumstances and with leaders 
that encourage it. Its settings and 
costumes are garish at times; but they 
are designed by a man of the theater, 
who knows how to help the director 
and the actors. The aim is single—to 
serve the play; and the success is that 
each play, in its kind, is well served, 
and so the audience hears it gladly. 
This is no mean achievement for seven 
plays so different; it shows that the 
English actor is yet alive, and has 
power to delight us. 


WHAT CULTURE IS 


Culture is knowledge of the best which has been 
thought and said in the world. 
—MattTHew ARNOLD 


TESTS OF AN AMERICAN COLLEGE 


In my view the objectives of an American col- 
lege should be to assist a student: 
1. To develop his character. 
2. To stimulate his intuitions and emotions. 
3. To discover his mental aptitude and to train 
it. 

4. To learn enough about our organized ma- 
chinery of society to apply his gifts effec- 
tively. 

. To acquire skill in communications with 
others. That means languages both oral 
and written, and manners, too. 

I think I have stated these objectives in the 

order of their importance. 

—Owen D. Younc 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR’S 


‘““THE LAW'S DELAY 


I pore advances “‘the law's delay’’ 
as one of his seven reasons for the 

justification of suicide: 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s con- 

tumely, 

The pangs of despis'd love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 


When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? 


But that is not the brave man’s way 
of meeting the problems of his time. 
How much better it is to organize public 
opinion against Hamlet’s whole array 
of things which he thinks should drive 
the contemplative man to quit this life, 
and by correcting them make a better 
and a safer world for ourselves and our 
children. 

In Michigan very recently a mis- 
creant murdered a school girl who was 
on her way home from her studies. 
Upon a certain clue he was arrested 
two days after the perpetration of his 
crime, was indicted the same day, 
made a complete confession in open 
court, and was immediately sentenced 
to prison for life. The man had a 
lawyer assigned to him for the protec- 
tion of his legal rights; but there were 
no motions for new trials, no allegation 
of errors, no demand for review by the 
higher courts—none of those specious 
obstructions of justice which make good 
men sick at heart and tend to breed 
crime throughout the land. 

If this offense had occurred in Penn- 


T Lyheo 
Urn, 


ie 


sylvania or in New York, a criminal 
attorney—‘criminal’’ in a double sense 
—would have filled the testimony with 
protests and objections. The cumula- 
tive and indisputable evidence would 
have meant nothing to his hardened 
soul. He would have thundered his 
plea for a new trial, carried it for review 
to one court after another, and at last, 
when two, three, even seven years had 
passed, and when other crimes inspired 
in part by this one had usurped its place 
in the short memory of the people, he 
would perhaps have secured an ac- 
quittal for the scoundrel from a jury 
melted to tears by the attorney's foul 
chicanery. 

In England they hang a guilty man 
three weeks after his arrest. So do 
they do in Governor Ritchie’s State of 
Maryland. There is an abundant ground 
for an improvement in the matter of 
the law’s delay in many other States 
in this country. When will our bar 
associations move to amend this scan- 
dalous situation? 


TRUCKING ON THE HIGHWAYS 


oe is much and justified com- 
plaint against the use of our mag- 
nificent highways by motor trucks 
which pay only a nominal tax for the 
privilege, wear out the costly roads, 
and rob the railroads of their legitimate 
traffic. For example, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad pays annually $48,000,000 a 
year in taxes, a large portion of which 
goes into the building and maintenance 
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of these highways, while its freight 
earnings are enormously depleted by 
the motor trucks which pay generally 
in taxes not much more than the cost 
of an automobile license. 

The remedy for this growing evil 
would be to require the motor-truck 
companies, now that they are growing 
into a degree of financial responsibility, 
to build and maintain their own roads 
across the continent, and keep their cars 
off the fine highways which have been 
created for private use. 


MUSSOLINI ON WAR 


HERE are a good many things about 

Mr. Mussolini’s rule in Italy which 
have won our admiration and praise; 
but we dissent vigorously from his 
recent statement on war. ‘‘Fascism,”’ 
he says, “‘rejects pacifism, which im- 
plies renunciation of struggle and cra- 
venness in the face of sacrifice. Only 
war carries all human energies to the 
height of tension and gives the seal of 
nobility to people that have the cour- 
age to confront it.”’ 

How mightily that sounds like the 
Kaiser in 1914! How differently from 
the Mussolini who took hold of Italy 
to restore order and peace there! 

If Mr. Mussolini would review his 
very familiar acquaintance with his- 
tory, he would note that war is the end 
of all personal ambition and the certain 
destroyer of absolute rulers. There may 
be ground for argument in the proposi- 
tion that war in the past ages has re- 
pelled aggressive invasion and over- 
come brutal conquest, and has thus 
developed heroism in the breasts of 
people who have defended their homes 
and their liberties. This was true of 
France and Belgium in the German 
attack. But war is an evil which in 
our modern times is more horrible and 
destructive than any affliction that has 
ever plagued mankind. The World War 
illustrated its wickedness more graphi- 
cally than any event in human history. 
With ten million young men killed, and 
twenty million grievously wounded, 


who, with any benevolence in his 
heart, would speak of such slaughter 
of the world’s chivalry as ennobling? 

Pacifism is a word which has some- 
how or other sunk into a disagreeable 
implication of cowardice. No man of 
courage wants to be a pacifist in that 
sense. We agree with Mr. Mussolini 
against turning the other cheek. But 
when we behold the lesson of war as 
taught to us in this most recent struggle, 
we know that if it should again break 
out on a general scale, the world and 
all its people and its treasures would be 
consumed in the flames. 

For these reasons we believe that true 
statesmanship will concern itself in an 
unbroken progression for peace, and 
that all the powers of civilization are 
going to be more and more employed to 
make war unallowable and impossible. 


THE MACHINE-AGE FALLACY 


c- of this unemployment situation 
we hear an almost constant cry that 
the machine is destroying the man. 
The machine, which once seemed to be 
a welcome aid to progress, is in these 
days pictured as a monster which is 
ruthlessly devouring the laborers of 
our country and driving them into the 
bread line as objects 4 ublic charity. 

But an examination of the facts will 
show that this opinion is wrong. In 
1890, when the machine was in its 
infancy, the census shows that the total 
number of people gainfully employed 
was 22,735,661, or 36.1 per cent of the 
population of the United States. In 
1930, when the machine was operating 
everywhere, the number of such em- 
ployees was 48,832,589, or 39.8 per cent 
of the population. 

It may be true that in individual cases 
the machine supplants a group of men 
here and there, but the figures just 
quoted show that the machine enlarges 
the productive power of the nation 


even beyond its ratio to the increase 


of population. 
The substitution of the machine for 
hand labor enables us to produce our 
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goods at a lower cost, thereby reaching 
a larger consumption, and this larger 
production coil calls into employ- 
ment more men than the machine has 
displaced. It thus occurs immediately 
that with each advance in the produc- 
tive power of the machine we are able 
to distribute a larger amount of ma- 
terial wealth in goods, wages, and 
dividends. 

The machine is constantly creating 
new tastes and desires, and by its power, 
which we now see is really a benevolent 

wer, the workmen have been re- 

eased from grinding toil, have won 
shorter hours of labor with better 
compensation, and—best of all—have 
come into the enjoyment of leisure and 
of the culture and recreation which go 
with leisure. 

It is perhaps only natural that in this 
period of distress the men in the streets 
should cry out against the machine as a 
pitiless usurper of their jobs; but if 
they could only look into the situa- 
tion and analyze it on its merits, they 
would find that the machine, too, is 
idle, and that it awaits the factory 
whistle, even as they do, to rouse it- 
self from lethargy and start the nation 
into its joyful song of happy days. 


RADIO TALKS 


Introducing a new series entitled ‘* Fall and Winter— 
Nature Waits for Spring,’ and broadcast over WCAE 
on Monday evenings at 6:45 under the auspices of the 
Educational Section of the Carnegie Museum and given 
by the science staffs of the University of Pittsburgh 
and the Museum. | 


OcroBeR 

17—‘‘Plants Prepare for Winter,’’ by O. E. 
Jennings, curator of Botany and director 
of Educational Work. 

24—**Treasure Hunting in the Insect World,” 
by Samuel H. Williams, professor of 
Zoology. 

31—"'Insects and Humans,”” by Dr. Williams. 


NoveMBER 


7— ‘Adventures of a Bug Hunter,”’ 
Williams. 

14—"‘Insects of Long ago,"’ by Dr. Williams. 

21—"‘Oysters and Oyster Fishing,’’ by Stanley 
T. Brooks, curator of Invertebrate Zoo- 
logy. 
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